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in part at least, if not entirely, the hedge which merciful, waits to be gracious; but then it must 
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I have never doubted was planted around our | be on his own terms. If we would be reconciled 
vineyard, through favor, by no human hand. In| to God through the mediation of his dear Son, 
looking towards the meeting, at various times, 1 | our Lord and Saviour, we must take up the 
felt a degree of confidence that, notwithstanding | cross. Thus it was the exercised mind of that 
the unfruitfulness of many portions of the en- | brother, to whom thou wast so tenderly attached, 
closure, and the wild nature of the fruit of some | found rest. How clearly was the doctrine of 
others, the time had not arrived, nor was even | the cross opened to him in that flood of light 
near, when the sentence, “I will take away the | which was shed upon his departing spirit. Re- 
hedge thereof,” should be put in execution. member, dear Mary, with reference to this 

The firmness and steady perseverance of the| lamented brother, the sentiment of a pious 
“aged servants,” as well as the secret fervent | writer :— 
desires that the good cause shculd be maintained, 
which are cherished by great numbers in less 
conspicuous situations, have obtained for us a 
suspension of that fearful sentence. Much I 
wish that the gratitude to which thou hast 
alluded, may be experienced to work its proper 
effect on our individual conversation and actings, 
and thereby secure to ourselves a continuance 
of preservation from the quarter whence alone 
it can be derived. 

I had heard before incidentally of the firm 
and effectual stand which our highly valued 
friend John Cox was enabled to make, with 
others, against the encroachments of a disor- 
ganizing spirit; and have felt towards them an 
additional kindness on that account, though 
sensible that the praise is due elsewhere. 

The following letter was written to a young 
female who had lost a brother. 


T. K. to M. B. U. 


PHILADELPHIA, Seventh Month 12th, 1824. 


Dear Mary:—I returned home from New 
York on Fifth-day, having the interesting com- 
— of Wm. Jackson and his wife. It has long 

een to me a source of peculiar satisfaction to 
associate with such veterans in the Great Mas- 
ter’s cause, whose sweetness of spirit in old age 
indicates them “like as a shock of corn cometh 
in in his season,” to be nearly ripe for gathering 
unto the Heavenly Garner. Such an inter- 
course prompts the rising wish, that we of the 
younger ranks may be induced to follow them 
as they have followed Christ. If such be our 
experience then, whatever clouds may occasion- 
ally rest upon our views whilst treading the 
chequered paths of life, they will all, through 
Divine mercy, be dispelled, and “in the evening 
time there shall be light ;’ and peace, hope and 
confidence in God, will go with us to the last 
confines of mortality. 

Thou hast frequently been in my affectionate 
remembrance since the pleasant visit I paid thee 
in thy rural retirement. That retirement, I 
would fain cherish the secret hope, may, under 
the Divine blessing, prove to thee a season of 
peculiar profit. I have desired that as thou 
communest with thy own heart, former days 
may be instructively called to remembrance, the 
of the circumstances of its deliberations; and | petitions and vows offered in the hour of afflic- 
this thou hast done. I was not without some} tion, and the support then graciously vouch- 
apprehensions that the dignity and solemnity of | safed. Though there may not have been an 
the meeting might be materially affected by | entire devotion in following on to know the 
some of the restless spirits who appear to have | Lord, yet I trust, desires after spiritual good are 
conspired from one motive or other, to destroy | not extinguished, and I believe the Lord ever 
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May it be the future steady engagement of 
thy soul to follow in that path which leads to 
blessedness, bearing the cross and despising the 
shame. Then, when thy day of probation shall 
be over, thou mayest rejoin him in that state of 
being where “adieus and farewells are a sound 
unknown,” and surviving friends may say, 
“ Lovely in life, and in death not divided.” 


Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite, 
(Continued from page 186.) 


T. K. to Joshua Sharpless. 


PHILADELPHIA, Third Month 6th, 1824. 

Dear Fatuer:—. . . On considering how 
we are stripped of devoted servants and hand- 
maidens, the wish seems involuntarily to arise, 
that more of our youth would submit to the 
preparing Power, that, by separating them from 
a worldly spirit, and uniting them to Christ, our 
Holy Head would qualify them to take the 
places of those who have entered and are about 
to enter their everlasting rest. 

Dear father, may the gracious Shepherd him- 
self be near thee in all thy trials, sustain thy 
drooping mind; renew thy ability to wait with 
patience all the appointed time until thy change 
come, that at the last thou mayest feel the grate- 
ful arisings of praise unto Him who has been 
with thee all thy life long, and who having loved 
his own, loveth them unto the end. 

And for dear mother, I feel most affectionate 
desires, that her Master, whom she has desired 
to serve in integrity of heart, may spread over 
her the shadow of his wings, support her under 
trials, and centre her in a qualification to say, 
“Thy will be done.” Then will she see that 
every dispensation from the Lord’s hand is in 
mercy, and designed to do us good, to prepare, it 
may be, through many tribulations from within 
and from without, for an entrance into that 
blessed state, “where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 


Stephen Pike to T. K. 


Bur.ineton, Fourth Month 30th, 1824. 

EsTEEMED FRIEND :—I received thy accep- 
table communication of the twenty-seventh. It 
may be said to have come in anticipation of my 
wish, for having missed of the advantage I have 
annually enjoyed, of attending our Yearly Meet- 
ing, and feeling, in my measure, as a member, 
with the body of our heretofore much favored 
church, I had thought of requesting that thou 
wouldst endeavor to convey to me some views 


Thomas Kite was often dipped into sympathy 
with the young, and through the unfolding of 
the Holy Spirit, was made acquainted with their 
departure in heart from the principle of Light 
and Life, which would have preserved them 
from sin. Having been brought, as he believed, 
into a sense of the lapsed state of one of the 
children of a person he dearly loved, he un- 
folded to the young man plainly and affection- 
ately his concern on his account. He soon 
afterwards received the following letter. 


Second Month 2nd, 1825. 

So fur am I from feeling offended at thy com- 
municating thy exercise on my account to me 
in the manner thou hast, I can assure thee it 
was acceptable ; and I have desired that I might 
experience a ere duly to appreciate the 
favor. But alas! I must candidly acknowledge 
that it is with me as thou hast feared. I am not 
what I once was, The truth of this I sometimes 
keenly and sensibly feel, when in seasons of 
serious reflection I am brought in a degree to 
feel my alienation from the Commonwealth of 
Israel. Yes! I have wandered, widely wandered 
from that which tends to true peace of mind. 
I have rebelled and rebelled, till I have gone 
so far that I am led to think at times that I 
shall never be able to return. Yet there are 
seasons when the little good which is yet left in 
me predominates, and I feel anxious to be found 
a dedicated follower of the Lamb, and thereby 
become an honor to the Truth. But a dread of 
the cross, added to a strong natural inclination, 
has enabled the adversary of my soul to keep 
me in bondage, and introduce me into a state, 
which I may truly say I have at times felt to be 
worse than Egyptian darkness. I could say 
much, but it is far from being a pleasant subject 
for me to dwell upon. But I considered my ac- 
knowledgments were due to thy kindness; and 
sincerely hope that I may be qualifjed to receive 
anything further which thou mayest have to 
communicate in this way, in a degree of that 
spirit which has introduced thee into a tender 
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solicitude for the welfare of thy sincere though 
unworthy friend. 

T. K. in reply. 

Second Month 3rd, 1825. 

I have been affected in reading thy letter, 
which I received last evening, and can truly 
say, that as thou art in some degree enabled to 
see thy situation, my petitions on thy behalf 
are, that thy convictions of the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin, and of the awful danger of con- 
tinuing in it, may be strengthened and con- 
firmed. There are two kinds of sorrow for sin. 
. . ‘ True godly sorrow 
springs from conviction, impressed by the Di- 
vine Spirit, of having violated the law of a 
beneficent holy God. This sorrow is genuine, 
leading to an abhorrence of our whole life of 
iniquity, and to a willingness to suffer such a 
portion of anguish of spirit as the Most Merciful 
shall see needful for our correction. “I will 
bear the indignation of the Lord,” said one of 
old, “ because I have sinned against Him.” As 
such a disposition is cherished, the truly awak- 
ened and contrited sinner, though despairing, 
and justly so, of his own strength and his own 
resolutions, dare not despair of the mercies and 
forgiveness of God; being led to look in faith 
to that blessed Redeemer, who is the Propitia- 
tion for our sins, the Mediator and Intercessor 
with the Father, and a High Priest touched 
with a feeling of ail our infirmities. The Apostle 
Paul, in confidence of the mercy of God through 
Christ, thus addresses some of old: “ My God 
shall supply all your need through Jesus Christ.” 
Now, what do we—what dost thou need? Is it 
that thy hard heart should be broken? Behold 
the promise: “I will take away their stony hearts, 
and give them hearts of flesh ;” that is, hearts 
capable of feeling. Is it that the heart, being 
broken, has need of healing? “He healeth 
all the broken in heart, and bindeth up their 
wounds.” Is it to be cleansed from former pol- 
lutions? “The blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.” “A fountain is set open for the house 
of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for 
sin and uncleanness.” Is it strength to resist 
evil in time to come? “I can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth me.” Is it 
light upon thy path? or is it protection thou 
needest? “The Lord God isa sun and a shield.” 

Let me invite thee, then, to the footstool of 
the cross; let me entreat thee to take the 
Saviour’s yoke upon thee; to flee from sin as 
from a serpent. Never do anything thou know- 
est to be wrong; endeavor to be inwardly watch- 
ful unto prayer, and I cannot but believe, if 
thou makes use of the little strength thou hast, 
thou mayest at length experience a restoration 
to a state in which the consciousness of the 
Heavenly Father’s love and protection will be 
thy greatest joy. 

Every truly enlightened mind must abhor 
the idea of allowing themselves to transgress, 
because God is merciful ; of continuing in sin 
that grace may abound. But when brought to 
a proper abhorrence of sin,—when we can say, 
“ How can I do this great evil and sin against 
God ?” or, “If I have done iniquity, I will do 
so no more,” then there is comfort to be gathered 
from the assurance, that the “ Lord is merciful, 
and ready to forgive such a poor penitent.” 

With regard to thy outward situation [he 
having spoken of retiring where he was not 
known], [ would rather encourage thee to re- 
main where thou art, for the present. Beware 
of rash steps. Stay where thou art known, and 
where thou art beloved, and where there are 
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those who will feel for thee, pity, comfort and 
advise thee. If thou wishes to see me, I will 
call on thee. If thou hast anything whatever 
to say, or any advice to ask, I am willing, to 
the best of my ability, to hear and counsel thee ; 
remaining thy truly affectionate friend. 

There is one thing I particularly wish to press 
upon thee, when thou feelest a state of wretched- 
ness and want, beware of turning again into 
folly for temporary relief. This would be to 
add bitterness to the bitter, to bar up thy own 
way, to heap up wrath against the day of wrath. 
Rather under such feelings endeavor meekly 
and patiently to bear what thou art conscious 
of deserving, remembering it is better that our 
sins go beforehand to judgment, than that they 
should follow after. 


The young man settled down into a useful 
citizen, and became a religiously concerned 
member of the Society of Friends. He con- 
tinued to reside in Philadelphia, and within his 
domestic circle numbered a happy and virtuous 
wife, and an interesting family of children. 

(To be continued.) 
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Incidents and Reflections—No. 308. 


The following narrative forcibly illustrates 
the power of firmness, when connected with 
prudence and good sense, and shows also the 
merciful interposition of the Almighty in soften- 
ing the hearts of those who had before been led 
by their superstitious fears to seek the life of a 
fellow being : 


In the autumn of 1819, Isaac Harvey, a 
member of the Society of Friends, removed 
with a part of his family, as superintendent of 
the mills, ete., erected for the benefit of the 
Shawnees at Wapaughkonnetta, in the State of 
Ohio. Before this time, however, he had visited 
the place several times, and had been sent there 
by the committee having charge of the Indians, 
to tuke those mills off the hands of the con- 
tractors, so that he had become well known to 
a number of the chiefs, and others of the Shaw- 
nee nation, as well as to become acquainted with 
his valued friend, John Johnston, then agent for 
the Indians in the northwest. 

It was, I believe, in the following spring that 
one of those Indians, whom the Friend believed 
to be a sober, well inclined man, became very 
much enfeebled and debilitated with what he 
believed to be “ pulmonary consumption.” He 
often visited him, after he was confined to his 
house, for the purpose of administering medi- 
cine, or taking him nourishment. On going to 
his house on one of these occasions, he found 
the door shut and fastened, so that he could not 
enter; but after a time it was opened, and on 
going in, he found the sick man lying on his 
face, his back bare and hody cut in several 
places; he had bled much, and was nearly ex- 
hausted. 

There was with him in the house a noted 
Indian, whose name I do not now remember, 
but the Friend knew him personally. The In- 
dians called him their Prophet, and he claimed 
to be twin brother to the celebrated chief, Te- 
cumseh, The Friend then quietly enquired the 
reason of such a course of treatment towards 
the sick man, and was informed by the prophet 
that the man was bewitched, and that he had 
made these incisions for extracting the com- 
bustible matter which the witch had thrown 
into him. On hearing this assertion, the Friend 
told him that there was no such thing as witch, 
or witch-craft, and that he had wounded the 
poor man sorely, and bade him begone. He 


commenced dressing the wounds, and in a short 
time the prophet returned, apparently much 

rovoked. Late on the night following, the 
Friend was aroused by some one at his door, 
wishing to get in, and at the same time exclaim- 
ing in broken English, “ They kill-ee me; they 
kill-ee me !” The Friend, on opening the door, 
found the applicant to be an Indian woman 
with her little daughter, some ten years old, 
On going with her to the United States inter- 
preter, who lived near, she told him that a little 
messenger had come to her house and informed 
her privately that the chiefs were then in council, 
and that she was certainly condemned to die, 
on a charge of having bewitched the sick man 
before mentioned, and she had come to the 
“ Qua-kee-lee ” (Quaker) for protection. 

The Friend, not having full confidence in the 
interpreter, only remarked to the woman, “ that 
if he attempted to protect her on such an occa- 
sion, he thought it would be at the risk not 
only of his own life, but also that of his family.” 
He, however, quickly procured another inter- 
preter, the son of the United States blacksmith, 
a person in whom he could rely on such an oc- 
casion, and having another interview with the 
woman, she gave them the same relation in re- 
gard to her situation, and promised very cheer- 
fully that if the “ Qua-kee-lee ” would undertake 
to protect her, she would obey in all things of 
which they could give her an understanding. 
During this short interval, the Friend had ma- 
tured a plan of operation which he disclosed, as 
follows: that if they could keep the woman and 
her child concealed through the coming day, 
and he could procure the necessary reliable as- 
sistance, he would send them direct to his old 
neighborhood, more than one hundred miles 
distant. To this proposition, the poor woman 
readily consented, fully believing, that if she 
should be found, she would be executed; and 
the blacksmith fully entering into his views, 
cheerfully proffered all the assistance in his 
power. 

The subject of keeping her and her little 
daughter sufficiently concealed through the com- 
ing day was now a question of the deepest in- 
terest to all present or concerned in.the matter, 
and as the morn drew near, it was necessary 
that this should be attended to quickly. They 
were therefore taken to the upper chamber of 
the dwelling (which was one and a half story 
high) and placed between two beds on the bed- 
stead, and the covering carefully spread, as 
though nothing was there, more than the lone 
bed. There they were to remain, and actually 
did, through the following day. A small dog, 
which had during the night kept close to her 
side, and which the Friend believed, if dis 
covered by the Indians, would betray them, was 
immediately despatched by his own hands. 

I believe before the middle of the day’ the 
mills, the stables, meat-house, dwelling and even 
the chamber where the poor woman lay con- 
cealed, were each carefully searched by Indians, 
who doubtless had been sent by the chiefs for 
that purpose. 

Towards the middle of the day—and to that 
family especially, one of deep anxiety — came 
the chief, We-as-se-cah (Capt. Wolf), a noble 
spirited man and in many respects an ornament 
to his nation, and informed the superintendent 
privately of what had recently taken place 
among them, as though he did not at all suspect 
that his friend knew anything about it. The 
Friend gladly embraced the opportunity of un- 
folding his mind to this chief, on the subject of 
witches and witch-craft; and simplifying his 
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language to the crude understanding of the man, 
he earnestly expostulated with him onthe cruelty 
and inhumanity of their practice of frequently 
putting their subjects to death, on a bare charge 
of this kind. We-as-se-cah left him, apparently 
somewhat confused or disturbed, to find that he 
and his friend should entertain such conflicting 
views on what before had seemed to him so im- 
portant a matter. 

About an hour after this interview he re- 
turned, and in private expressed a strong con- 
viction that the Friend knew more of the facts 
in the case than he before was aware of, and 
questioned him so closely relative to the woman, 
that he doubtless manifested symptoms of fear 
of being detected, and a willingness to waive the 
subject ; on seeing which, the chief voluntarily 
told him that he need not be afraid to tell him 
all he knew about it, and labored to assure him 
that so far from betraying him, he would pro- 
tect him to the utmost of his ability. As the 
Friend had long reposed much confidence in 
this chief, he now felt the conviction very for- 
cibly, that if he could only so work upon his 
feelings as to secure hisinfluence and assistance, 
that this very trying affair might be brought to 
a peaceable and satisfactory conclusion ; though, 
under all the circumstances of the case, it seemed 
like “ hoping against hope.” He, however, ven- 
tured to say to We-as-se-cah, that he believed 
the woman whom they had just condemned to 
die, and for whom the Indians had been making 
diligent search, was out of their reach, and he 
thought they never would see her face again, 
unless they altogether abandoned the idea of 
executing her ; and, further, that he had thought 
as soon as he could bring it about, that he would 
take his family and go home, and abandon the 
mission entirely. 

At this rather unlooked for disclosure, the 
chief manifested some surprise, and was for a 
time much absorbed in thought ; but recovering 
himself a little, he told the Friend that the 
chiefs were then in session at the council-house, 
and proposed that if he would accompany him 
there, and then promise the chiefs that he would 
be answerable for the woman, he believed that 
he could influence them to agree that she should 
not be put to death. 

This was just what the Friend desired; but 
to accomplish this he believed would prove the 
trial of his faith. On making his prospects 
known to his family, some of whom manifested 
the deepest interest for their welfare in general, 
and for him in particular, he calmly expressed 
his belief, that if he was faithful in the discharge 
of his whole duty on this trying occasion, He 
whose protecting care he had often witnessed to 
be near, would not forsake him in time of need. 

The Friend waited on the blacksmith hereto- 
fore alluded to, informed him of what had passed 
between himself and the chief (Capt. Wolf,) and 
requested the assistance of his youthful son as 
interpreter. This man, knowing the practice of 
the Indians on such occasions, after expressing 
some doubts of success, remarked that, “as he 
had resolved in the beginning to assist in this 
difficult affair, he was willing to go with them.” 

Accordingly these four individuals repaired 
to the council-house, where they met twenty or 
more of the chiefs and head men of the nation. 
On entering the door, Capt. Wolf, in a com- 
manding tone, bade them “be still and hear.” 
He then briefly told the occasion of their sudden 
appearance among them, and in a short speech, 
rehearsed to them the several interviews between 
himself and his friend; and finally told them 
the proposition he had made to his friend, the 


“‘ Qua-kee-lee ;” on hearing which they began to 
move around and converse among themselves, 
and a number of them being painted, and having 
more or less arms about them, they began indeed 
to have a hostile and formidable appearance. 

The Friend, who with the rest of his company, 
had been standing silent spectators, now ad- 
dressed them through his interpreter, with a re- 
markably composed and dispassionate manner 
and countenance, informing them that he had 
come with his friends We-as-se-cah and Sim-me- 
ta (blacksmith), to intercede for the life of the 
woman whom they had condemned to die; but 
seeing they had determined to pursue their own 
course, he felt resigned and prepared to offer 
himself in her stead ; that he was now there un- 
armed and entirely at their mercy ; and he sup- 
posed they would have to take him and do with 
him as they saw proper. On hearing this last 
sentence, Capt. Wolf, who all this time had been 
standing near, now stepped close to the Friend, 
and took hold of his arm, expressing at the same 
time, in language and tone, and with a coun- 
tenance not to be mistaken, “Me Qua-kee-lee 
friend,” and then called upon the chiefs most 
a not to suffer their friend the Quaker 
to be in the least harmed or molested ; and that 
“if they were still determined not to submit to 
the proposition, he was ready to offer his own 
life instead of his friend’s.” 

This unlooked for, yet spirited and courageous 
movement of their noble chief, whose purpose 
could no longer be misunderstood nor easily 
thwarted, as well as the composed resignation 
and Christian firmness of the Friend, whose 
compassionate eye had been overlooking them, 
and whose feeling heart had yearned toward 
them with all the affection and tenderness of a 
parent, seemed for a time to check every move- 
ment, and, indeed, to change the countenances 
of some of the most ferocious among them. 

At this critical stage of the business, when 
wonder and amazement had taken hold of them, 
and when probably no one present could forsee 
the result, the chiefs, one by one, to the number 
of six or eight, walked deliberately up to the 
Friend, and with countenances that bespoke the 
purest friendship, each in his turn offered his 
hand; and such of them as could speak some 
English, repeated at the same time, “Me Qua- 
kee-lee friend ! me Qua-kee-lee friend.” 

The United States blacksmith also embraced 
the opportunity that he, too, was the “ Quaker 
friend ;” so that the Friend was closely sur- 
rounded by a number, some of whom but a 
moment before were apparently enemies, in a 
hostile attitude, but who now greeted him as 
their friend. 

As soon as the feelings, produced by the im- 
pulse of the moment, had a little subsided, and 
some order was restored, Capt. Wolf began to 
address his people in an eloquent and power- 
ful manner, during which he told them that 
“the woman whom they had so incautiously 
condemned the evening before, by some means 
unknown to them all, had disappeared, and 
though the most diligent search had been made, 
no trace of her could be found; that if his 
Quaker friend had sent her to the white people 
for protection, and they (the chiefs), did not 
pardon and recall her, it would indeed be a 
lasting disgrace to their nation ; and that if their 
friend, the Quaker, should, for this reason, break 
up the mission that had been begun, and thus 
far carried on to their (the Indians’) entire 
benefit, to whom, then, shall we look for help?” 

This able address, of which the above few 
sentences constitute but a small part, delivered, 








































as it was, in feeling and affectionate language, 
truly wrought out a desirable and most satis- 
factory result, so that after a short discussion 
among themselves, the whole council (I believe 
to a man (except the before-mentioned prophet, 
who, about this time left them in disgust), came 
forward and cheerfully offered their hands in 
token of friendship, and there unitedly, as with 
the voice of one man, solemnly promised that 
if the Friend would restore the woman to her 
people she should be protected by them; and 
then called on their old friend, the blacksmith, 
to witness the covenant he had made. To this 
he readily assented, and told them that he 
should not only stand as witness to this, but as 
to surety to the faithful performance on the 
part of his friend the Quaker. The Friend and 
his companion (Capt. Wolf going with them), 
now returned to his anxious family, relieved of 
a burden, which, for near twenty-four hours, he 
had borne with great weight upon his patient 
brow, he also bore the glad tidings to them that - 
the woman was pardoned and his own life 
spared. 

In company with the interpreter he soon re- 
“nage to the chamber where the woman quietly 
ay concealed, and briefly told her what had 
been effected in her behalf. On hearing which 
she burst into tears, and exclaimed, in broken 
English, “ They will kill-ee me! they will kill-ee 
me!” 

After a suitable pause, Capt. Wolf was ad- 
mitted to the chamber, who told her in a pleasant 
manner “to be no longer doubting, but believe 
what had been told her.” He then, in his own 
language and native eloquence, narrated to her 
all that had transpired, not only in the council 
of the chiefs, but also between himself and their 
mutual friend, the “ Quaker,” and labored much 
to assure her of the truth that she was pardoned, 

Notwithstanding all this, the poor woman re- 
mained in the family some time, and for several 
days was afraid to be seen by her people; but 
she afterward returned to her own house, where 
she lived for several years, and, as was believed 
by her own friends, died a natural death. 


J. W. 


Camel-Stealing in Mongolia. 

No account of Mongolian camels would be 
complete without some mention of camel-steal- 
ing, which is carried on quite extensively in 
Mongolia. Hitherto our caravan has always 
escaped this visitation, which has doubtless been 
owing as much to the leanness of the camels as 
to the strictness of the watch kept. It is usual 
to have one man sit up and watch at night, but 
when the poor fellow has been travelling or 
working all day, it is hard to keep awake at 
night. I never scolded them much for going to 
sleep on watch, because I usually went to sleep 
myself when I took my turn on duty. How- 
ever, watching is not the formidable thing which 
might be supposed. The danger is at the early 
part of the night. Nobody would hardly steal a 
camel after two or three o'clock in the morning, 
as they would not be able to get far enough 
away before daylight. Mongol visitors leaving 
after dark usually insist on their host seeing 
them away a little distance, lest a theft should 
take place in the night, and suspicion might 
reston them. The Mongols like to steal camels 
because they can travel off silently, and because 
they are in themselves valuable animals. If 
they can only march them undetected to the 
borders of China, they can find a market and 
evade pursuit. One part of Mongolia is said to 
have no camel thieves—the very sandy part— 
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because any thief could be followed up by the 
trail; but in any other part no camel is safe, 














vain.—More about the Mongols. 














Montanism. 
(Concluded from page 188.) 

The bishop and synods of Asia Minor, though 
not with one voice, declared the new prophecy 
the work of demons, applied exorcism and cut 
off the Montanists from the fellowship of the 
church. All agreed that it was supernatural, 
and the only alternative was to ascribe it either 
to God or his great adversary. Prejudice and 
malice invented against Montanus and the two 
female prophets, slanderous charges, which were 
readily believed. 

The Roman church during the episcopate of 
Eleutherus (177-190), or of Victor (190-202), 
after some vacillation, set itself likewise against 
the new prophet, at the instigation of the pres- 
byter Caius, and the confessur Praneus from 
Asia, who as Tertullian sarcastically says did a 
two-fold service to the devil at Rome by driv- 
ing away prophesy and bringing i in heresy, or by 
putting to flight the Holy Spirit and crucifying 
God the Father. Yet the opposition of Hypo- 
lytus to Zephyrinus and Callistrus, as well as 
the later Novatian schism show that the disci- 
plinary rigors of Montanism found energetic 
advocates at Rome till after the middle of the 
third century. 

The Gallic christians then severely tried by 
persecution, took a conciliatory posture, and 
sympathized at least with the moral earnestness, 
the enthusiasm for martyrdom and the chiliastic 
hopes of the Montanists. They sent their pres- 
byter (afterwards bishop) Irenzeus to Eleutherus 
in Rome to intercede in their behalf. This mis- 
sion seems to have induced him or his successor 
to issue letters of peace, but they were soon afier 
recalled. This sealed the fate of the party. 

In North Africa the Montanists met with ex- 
tensive sympathy, as the Punic national char- 
acter leaned naturally towards gloomy and 
rigorous acerbity. Two of the most distinguish- 
ed female martyrs, Perpetua and Felicitas, were 
addicted to them and died a heroic death at 
Carthage, in the persecution of Septimus Seve- 









































































































































































































































rus (203). Their greatest conquest was the 
gifted and fiery, but eccentric and rigoristic 
Tertullian. He became in the year 201 or 202 











from ascetic sympathies, a most energetic and 
influential advocate of Montanism, and helped 
its dark feeling toward a twilight of philosophy 
without, however, formally seceding from the 
Catholic church, whose doctrines he continued 
to defend against the heretics. At all events 
he was not excommunicated, and his orthodox 
writings are always highly esteemed. 

He is the only theologian of this schismatic 
movement, which started in purely practical 
questions, and we derive the best of our knowl- 
edge of it from his works. Through him too its 
principles acted in many respects on the Catho- 
lic church ; and that not only in North Africa, 
but also in Spain, as we may see from the harsh 
decrees of the council of Elvira in 306. 

It is singular that Cyprian, who with all 
his high church tendencies and abhorrence of 
schism, was a daily reader of Tertullian, makes 
no allusion to Montanism. 

As a separate sect the Montanists or Tertul- 
lianists as they were also called in Africa, run 
down into the sixth century. At the time of 
Epiphanius the sect had many adherents in 
Phrygia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia and Con- 
stantinople. The successors of Constantine down 












































































































































und if once got away you may search for it in | 
| points with the Catholic church and held very 


to Justinian 
against them, 
In doctrine Montanism agreed in all essential 


firmly to the traditional rule of faith. Tertul- 
lian was thoroughly orthodox according to the 
standard of his age. He contributed to the 
development of the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity, by asserting against Patripassianism, 
a personal distinction in God and the import of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Montanism was rooted neither like Ebionism 
in Judaism, nor like Gnosticism in heathenism, 
but in Chistianity; and its errors consisted in 
a morbid exaggeration of Christian ideas and 
demands.* Tertullian says that the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Spirit consists only in a re- 


form of discipline, in deeper understanding of 


the Scriptures, and in efforts after higher per- 
fection; that it has the same faith, the same 
God, the same Christ, the same sacraments with 
the Catholics. This sect combatted the Gnostic 
heresy with all decision, and forms the exact 
counterpart of that system, placing Christianity 
chiefly in practical life instead of theoretical 
speculation. 

Speaking of the manner in which Montanism 
came into conflict with the reigning Catholicism, 
he says, “ Montanism in the first place sought a 
forced continuance of the miraculous gifts of 
the Apostolic church, which gradually disap- 
peared as Christianity became settled in hu- 
manity, and its supernatural principle was 
naturalized on earth. It asserted above all the 
continuance of prophecy, and hence it went 
generally under the name of the ‘ Nova pro- 
phetica.” It appealed to scriptural examples, 
John, Agabus, Judas and Silas, and for their 
female prophets to Miriam and Deborah, and 
especially to the four daughters of Philip, who 
were buried in Hierapolis the capital of Phrygia. 
Eestatic oracular utterances were mistaken for 
Divine inspirations. Tertullian calls the men- 
tal status of these prophets an ‘ amentia,’ an 
‘excidere sensu, and describes it in a way 
which irresistibly reminds one of the pheno- 
menon of magnetic clairvoyance. Montanus 
compares a man in the ecstacy to a musical in- 
strument on which the Holy Spirit plays his 
melodies. ‘ Behold,’ he says, ‘it is the 
Lord who puts the hearts of men out of them- 
selves, and who gives hearts to men.’ ” 

The Catholic church did not deny in theory 
the continuance of prophecy and the other 
miraculous gifts, but was disposed to derive the 
Montanistic revelations from Satanic inspira- 
tions, and mistrusted them all the more from 
their proceeding not from the regular clergy, 
but in great part from unauthorized layman 
and fanatical women. 

This brings to us another feature of the Mon- 
tanistic movement—the assertion of the univer- 
sal priesthood of Christians, even females, against 
the special priesthood in the Catholic church. 
Under this view it may be called a democratic 
reaction against the clerical aristocracy, which, 
from the time of Ignatius, had more and more 
monopolized all ministerial privileges and func- 
tions. The Montanists found the true qualifi- 
cation and appointment to the office of teacher, 
in direct endowment by the Spirit of God in 
distinction from outward ordination and episco- 
pal succession. They everywhere proposed the 
supernatural element and the free motion of the 
Spirit against the mechanism of a fixed ecclesi- 
astical order. 


* This notion of “ exaggerated ideas” 


remain an open 
question. 


(530) repeatedly enacted laws | 
}assumed a schismatic character, and arrayed 











Here was the point where they necessarily 


against themselves the episcopal hierarchy. But 


: they only brought another kind of aristocracy 


into the place of the condemned distinction of 
clergy and laity. They claimed for their pro- 
phets what they denied to the Catholic bishops, 
They put a great gulf between the truly spiritual 
Christians and the merely phsychical, and this 
induced spiritual pride and false pietism. Their 
affinity with the protestant idea of the universal 
priesthood is more apparent than real. They 
go on altogether different principles.* 

Another of the essential and prominent traits 
of Montanism was a visionary millenarianism, 
founded indeed on the apocalypse and on the 
apostolic expectation of the speedy return of 
Christ, but giving it extravagant weight, and a 
materialistic coloring. The Montanists were 
the warmest Millenarians in the ancient church, 
and held fast to the speedy return of Christ in 
glory, all the more as this hope began to give 
way to the feeling of a long settlement of the 
church on earth, and toa corresponding zeal 
for a compact, solid, episcopal organization. In 
praying ‘Thy kingdom come,’ they prayed for 
the end of the world. They lived under a vivid 
impression of a great final catastrophe, and 
looked therefore with contempt on the present 
order of things, and directed all their desires to 
the second advent of Christ.+ The 
Millenarianism of the Montanists has reap- 
peared, again and again, under widely different 
forms. 

Finally the Montanistic sect was charaterized 
by fanatical severity, in ascetism and church 
discipline. It raised a zealous protest against 
the growing looseness of the Catholic peniten- 
tial system, which in Rome, particularly, under 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, to the great grief of 
earnest minds, established a scheme of indulg- 
ence for the grossest sins, and, long before Con- 
stantine, obscured the line between the church 
and the world. Tertullian makes the restora- 
tion of a rigorous discipline the chief office of 
the new prophecy. 

The Montanists certainly went to the opposite 
extreme, and fell from evangelical freedom into 
Jewish legalism; while the Catholic church, in 
rejecting the new laws and burdens defended 
the cause of freedom. 

Montanism turned with horror from all the 
enjoyments of life, and held even art to be in- 
compatible with Christian soberness and hu- 
mility. It forbade women all ornamental cloth- 
ing, and required virgins to be veiled. It 
courted the blood-baptism of martyrdom, and 
condemned concealment or flight in persecution, 
as a denial of Christ. It multiplied fasts and 
other ascetic exercises and carried them to ex- 
treme severity. It prohibited second marriage 
as adultery, for laity as well as clergy. It taught 
the impossibility of a second repentance, and 
refused to restore the lapsed to the fellowship of 
the church. Tertullian held all mortal sins 
committed after baptism, to be unpardonable, 
at least in this world and a church which showed 
such lenity towards gross offenders, as the Roman 
church at that time did, according to the cor- 
roberating testimony of Hippolytus, he called 
worse than a den of thieves. 


*In giving $ Schaff’s account, it is but fair to quote 
this paragraph as he has it. The objections herein 
raised, apply equally against the position held by 
Friends. 

+ However this was the case with the early Mon- 
tanists, as the sect lasted through several centuries, 
they must have long survived the disappointment of 
those expectations, 
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The Catholic church, indeed as we have al- 
ready seen, opened the door likewise to excessive 
ascetic rigor, but only as an exception to her 
rule; while the Montanists pressed their rigor- 
istic demands, as binding upon all. Such uni- 
versal ascetism was simply impracticable in a 
world like the present, and the sect itself neces- 
sarily dwindled away. But the religious earnest- 
ness which animated it, its prophecies and visions, 
milleuarianism, and the fanatical extremes into 
which it ran, havesince reappeared under various 
names and forms, and in new combinations, in 
Novatianism, Donatism, the spiritualism of the 
Franciscans, Anabaptism, the Camisard enthu- 
siasm, Puritanism, Quakerism, Quietism, Piet- 
ism, Second-Adventism, Irvingism, and so on 
by way of protest and wholesome reaction 
against various evils in the church. 


The writer by the frequent use of the terms 
“ascetic” and rigoristic, paints the private lives 
of these people in sombre colors. The curtain 
of oblivion has been drawn over the exact 
amount of their joys and sorrows. But from 
what we know of the promises of Christ to his 
disciples of all ages of the world, we are war- 
ranted in a far different assumption from that 
of our author. They had doubtless renounced 
many of the sources of pleasure known to a gay 
and corrupt world, but others had been opened 
to them of a more pure and enduring nature. 
Such rules of life would indeed be intolerable 
to the unregenerate man. They could not long 
be carried out “in a world like the present.” 

But Christ is not an hard master. He trans- 
forms our dispositions to submit cheerfully to 
his yoke. It is a vast stride in the direction of 
happiness, to be freed from the lash of contend- 
ing passion and the pangs of remorse. And 
when this is the case the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding may fill the heart 
and mind by Jesus Christ. 

COUNTING THE BLESSINGS. 
We were counting up our blessings, 

(It was last Thanksgivin’ Day), 
And father he begun it 

With the crop of clover hay. 


And mother, she gave praises 

For the health and heart to work ; 
And Johnny, he was thankful 

That he wasn’t born a Turk. 


And Jennie was rejoicing 
In a bran-new Sunday gown, 

And a pair of handsome slippers 
That her father brought from town. 


And little Lizzie, smiling 
Like a cherub at the rest, 
Said she had “ lots of blessings, 
But that mother was the best.” 


And so we kept on counting 
Until Mary Ann came in; 

She had been cleaning out the kitchen 
And shining up the tin. 


And says she, “ You’ve grown so pious 
That you take my breath away ; 

You think you’ve done your dooty now 
Till next Thanksgivin’ Day. 


“ But you're all o’ you ongrateful,” 
Says Mary Ann, says she, 

“Fur every blessed one o’ you 
Forgot to mention me! 


““Who’s been scrubbin’, washin’, ironin’, 
Cookin’ fur the hired man? 
When you're namin’ off your blessin’s 
Just you count in Mary Ann.” 
—A. M. Marshall, in Baltimore Sun. 
oo 
Dancers are God’s whetstones with which 
to keep men sharp. 


Summer School, was a grand success, so far as 
the amount of talent collected was concerned, 
though to tell the truth, the attendance was 
pitiably small. 
a number of shining lights congregated at a 
summer resort, and I at least can testify to 
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Southern Colorado and the Cliff-dwellers. 


The 1893 session of the Colorado Springs 






























It is very rare to find so great 


having derived great pleasure and profit from 
the contact. 

We had Dr. Ely on Socialism, Dr. Bemis on 
the Labor Question, and President Andrews on 
the Silver Question. Though I listened atten- 
tively, and absorbed a good deal, yet to-day, all 
I know of the latter problem, vital as it is, is 
that if I ever travel again in Southern Colorado 
I devoutly desire that all the world shall be 
Bimetallists and that the silver mines of this 
State may be the chief source of supply; and 
further, that the D. & R.G. R. R. may transport 
all their freight. (This last you will soon see is 
heaping coals of fire upon their heads). 

We heard various rumors of “ hold ups” on 
the trains, and I, to tell the truth, wouldn’t 
have objected very much to one on our way 
home, for as I reflected on the $1.45 still left in 
my keeping, I thought it would be a very cheap 
way to earn an exciting experience, not to speak 
of the pitiable story I could write my friends 
about losing all my money, and then I thought 
their sympathy might take a material form. 
But alas, no! I lost most of the $1.45 at the 
last place we were dumped by the unceremonious 
D. & R. G., but not in the romantic manner I 
had hoped. Fortunately, we had not taken all 
our worldly goods with us, and Colorado Springs 
was near at hand. 

We had two distinct ideas in taking this 
thousand mile trip through the Rockies—one 
was to visit a silver mine and the other the cliff 
dwellings. To aid in this we had two letters of 
introduction—one to a mining engineer at Tel- 
luride, and the other to a family at Mancos, of 
the name of Wetherill. Of the disobliging agent 
at Colorado Springs we learned that both these 
places were on the Rio Grande Southern route, 
a road built by a Jew named Otto Myers, and 
of course run in opposition to the interests of 
the D.& R.G. So they would not let us go by 
this route and return by the stage line from 
Ironton to Ouray, though they would have 
gained by it, carrying us fewer miles and se- 
curing our patronage a day longer at their 
hotels. 

As soon as our arrangements were made we 
sent the letters, and with each a note stating 
when we expected to arrive. On the morning 
of the fifth of Eighth Month we set out, happy 
in the thought of what was before us, for as yet 
our troubles had not begun. On the way to 
the station a telegram reached us from the 
mining engineer, stating that there was no train 
to Telluride on the day fixed. Had we known 
this, the lectures that last day at the school 
could have been so easily missed ; but it was too 
late now to change. I will not burden myself 
or you with all the details of that journey—our 
expostulations with officials, our hotel experi- 
ences, our being left in remarkable places at 
unheard-of hours, with sometimes no train until 

next day. Yet through all this was the one 
consoling feature that we had several hours of 
daylight in Ouray, in which marvellously beau- 
tiful mountain town we took refuge from the 
alternative of twenty-four hours in uninteresting 
Ridgeway. 
Though the beauties of Ouray greatly sur- 





passed our expectations, yet it only added to 
our disappointment when we realized we must 
give up the stage ride. 
enough on the mountain side to look down into 
the awful chasm of the Uncompahgre, where it 
was two or three hundred feet deep, and scarcely 
more than twenty feet wide, and we could im- 
agine it where its vertical walls descend one 
thousand feet, as they do higher up the road. I 
longed for my tramping costume and sufficient 
time to walk to the top—but as I had neither 
I contented myself with short excursions to the 
boiling springs and Box Cafion—a most prosaic 
name for one of the most beautiful and wonder- 
ful clefts through the solid rock that it is pos- 
sible to imagine, and to picking up acquaintances 
about the town, by asking person’ who hap- 
pened to be in their yards to let me come in 
and examine the crystals so carelessly strewn 
about. 
morning and he would have a box of specimens 
put up for me. I did so, and they proved quite 
worth carrying away. 
hearts, we left by the road we had come. It 
had been decided to go on direct to Mancos. 


We climbed high 


One old man told me to return in the 
Next day, with heavy 


The conductor on the Ouray train the day 


before had accosted us with the question “Do 
either of you ladies know of a Miss K 
is travelling through this part of the country ?” 
I was a little startled to be thus addressed by a 
stranger, but retained my presence of mind 
sufficiently to explain that I did. 
he produced a letter from the gentleman at 
Telluride, asking him to look out for us and 
giving information of the best hotels and places 
to see on the way, and above all what to do on 





, who 


Thereupon 


reaching Telluride—for he was forced to leave 
the next day, and could not be there to meet 
us. At Vance Junction the road to Telluride 
branches off, and proceeds at an angle scarcely 
less than that up Pike’s Peak. As we were 
leaving the supper room in this place we no- 
ticed a pleasant looking woman rising to meet 
us, and we were not surprised this time to have 
her say, “ Does either of you happen to be Miss 
K——?” She then produced a card from the 
aforesaid person introducing her. She proved 
to be a Philadelphia doctor on a summer tour 
like ourselves, and with an owner of a mine 
there, who lived in Denver, was returning from 
a short stay in this charming mountain town, 
almost as shut in and picturesque as Ouray. 

Their description of the place and the prepa- 
rations that had been made for our pleasure 
and comfort made us more and more wroth with 
the agent at Colorado Springs, for his stupidity 
in not knowing (or pretending not to know) 
that for the past three weeks part of the trains 
had been taken off from the Rio Grande South- 
ern; had we only known we could so easily have 
started a day sooner. 

Of the scenery I have said little, because 
words seem so meaningless. In places, the en- 
gineering is almost equal to that of the Canadian 
Pacific, and the peaks that thronged about us 
were wild, rugged and marvellous in coloring. 
I refer in particular to that part of the R.G.S. 
from Ridgeway to Rico —a part not seen by 
going over the stage line from Ouray. 

It was after dark when the train stopped at 
Rico. We were transferred to a capacious om- 
nibus, and for the next fifteen minutes felt our- 
selves ascending a fearfully steep incline, with 
nothing visible but the flickering light carried 
by the driver. Before long, however, we were 
standing in the brilliantly lighted office of the 
most typically Western hotel we had yet en- 
countered, and were glad our party consisted of 
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four instead of two, as on former occasions. Such 
marvellous winding passages as there were in 
that house I have never seen before or since; 
after a half hour’s exploration, we felt, I imagine, 
something like we would have after visiting the 
Catacombs. 

We concluded to take a turn down the prin- 
cipal street before retiring. Always every other, 
and often every house was a saloon, with doors 
wide open and dozens of men in each, seated at 
tables, gambling away the little they had left 
now the mines were closed. It was a distressing 
sight, and we soon returned. 

Next morning discovered us perched roman- 
tically on the mountain side, but the memory of 
the past night, added to that of a wretched 
breakfast that we swallowed rather than ate, it 
was so long being served, made us glad to quit 
this unholy place. We had thirty miles still to 
go before reaching Mancos, and we put in six 
precious hours in covering that distance. This 
was made endurable only by the marvellous 
scenery and the fact that the conductor allowed 
us to carry the cushions out on the rear platform 
and sit there. Then, too, it was safe, holding 
on to the railing, to stand with one foot on the 
iron bar that projects back of the car, and used 
in coupling. I always enjoyed hanging over 
precipices, and sometimes we could look down 
hundreds of feet to the track we had passed 
over shortly before. 

I had always thought the Cape Cod division 
of the Old Colony R. R. unequalled in its devices 
for putting in time, but the Rio Grande Southern 
far surpasses it. Sometimes there would be a 
wild shrieking of the engine, and then we would 
stop. On more than one such occasion we found 
by walking ahead, that the engineer and fireman 
were driving cows off the track! Once, someone 
told usthey were shooting pheasants, but I hold 
that person given over toa mild form of pre- 
varication, and so do not state it as a fact. 

Our train was mixed freight and passenger. 
Much time was consumed in selecting cars here 
and there through the line and leaving them 
on switches, after which the detached portions 
would be brought together with much banging 
and jarring. Always enough new ones were 
added to keep up this pleasant amusement. 

Occasionally, however, there were long waits 
for which there seemed no reason, the conductor 
and other officials sitting by the side of the 
track, apparently void of any purpose in life. 
Once I asked the brakesman, intending it as a 
huge joke—for we were sure we must be an hour 
or two late—if we really were much ahead of 
time. He looked at his watch and answered 
coolly, “Oh, no, only five minutes.” 

But since all things earthly have an end, this 
ride ended also. We left the cars at Mancos, 
not without feelings of gratitude, and stood by 
our travelling bags and wondering what would 
turn up next. Before long we saw a wagon 
coming toward the station that proved to be 
the one for which we were looking. It was not 
difficult for them to identify us, so our belong- 
ings and selves were soon ensconsed in the ample 
conveyance. 

(To be continued.) 





THe One AtrrarnMENtT.— Whatever be your 
station, whatever be your age, let your prayer 
and your effort be, to follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in all godly sincerity, with a single eye 
to his glory, and an utter disregard of every 
thing compared with the one attainment, which 
alone is worthy of you, the approbation of your 
God.—Selected. 


which went to the local storekeepers in payment 
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Cyclone Sufferers in South Carolina. 

It has already been mentioned in the pages 
of THe FRIEND, that at a Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, held in Philadelphia, on the fifteenth of 
Twelfth Month, a committee was appointed to 
consider in what way we could best assist the 
sufferers by the cyclone of last summer on the 
seaboard of South Carolina. Two of the mem- 
bers of this committee, Joseph 8S. Elkinton and 
William Evans, have since made a_ personal 
visit to the scene of destruction, spending about 
a week in their investigation, which included 
interviews with many of those who were driven 
from their homes by the storm, and with various 
persons interested in administering relief. Some 
extracts from their notes and observations, it is 
believed will prove interesting to the readers of 
Toe FRIEND. 

“Twelfth Month 23rd.—It was not long after 
leaving Charleston before we saw the effects of 
the storm. Broken down trees showing that the 
prevailing wind had been from the southeast, 
although the conductor said the direction of the 
storm changed every few minutes; he was in it 
with eleven cars in charge, the box cars were 
overturned, but the coaches were not injured.” 

They reached Beaufort that day, and made 
their home at the house of Rachel C. Mather, 
who is the matron of an institution under the 
care of the “ Women’s Baptist Home Missionary 
Society,” of Boston. Here they met with numer- 
ous colored people who had come to ask for help. 
One of them, a man with nine children, was in 
a state of abject poverty, and had come several 
miles to report. He received some meat and 
half a peck of grits, and a few things that he 
could carry. Another told them, that all that 
he had earned since the storm, he had had to 
pay for doctor’s bills, his wife being sick from 
the exposure of the storm, and his son having a 
broken leg. One woman, the mother of four- 
teen children, wanted clothing. It was no un- 
usual thing for Rachel C. Mather to have one 
hundred of such visitors a day. One of these, 
with whom our Friends met, had six chil- 
dren. The oldest one put two younger ones in 
a sack and carried them on his shoulders to a 
piece of higher ground, then went after two 
others and carried them, the father of the family 
carried another on his shoulders, and putting an 
arm around the waist of his wife suported her 
to the other children so that all were saved, but 
the house and all it contained were swept away. 

The coast of South Carolina for about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles is bordered by a net-work of 
islands—separated from each other and from 
the main land by an intricate system of water- 
ways—some very narrow and others wide sheets 
of water, which are called “rivers,” although 
really inlets from the ocean. The land on these 
is generally very flat, and not much above high 
water mark. Before the war they were mostly 
in possession of wealthy slaveholders, who raised 
large quantities of the “sea island cotton,” which 
has a longer and finer-fibred staple than the 
upland cotton, and commands a price several 
times higher. Some of those islands were con- 
fiscated by the United States, during or after 
the civil war, and sub-divided into small farms 
of from five to twenty acres, and were given to 
the heads of families of the former slaves, who 
with their descendants still occupy them. 

These negroes developed into an orderly and 
prosperous community. They raised potatoes, 
corn, melons and other vegetable productions 
for their food, and one or two bales of cotton, 


for groceries, such tools as they needed, and 
other necessaries of civilized life. Among these 
may be mentioned sewing machines, with which 
many of their houses were furnished. Such was 
the condition of things at the going down of 
the sun on the twenty-seventh of Eighth Month. 
But when it rose the next morning, hundreds of 
their houses had been washed away, over eight 
hundred persons were drowned, and thirty thou- 
sand left homeless and without food. A bhurri- 
cane from the West Indies had swept over the 
land. At the storm centre of such tornadoes 
the atmospheric pressure is always light, and 
this sucked up the water of the ocean on the 
same principle as an ordinary pump does that 
of the well in which it is placed; so that it 
came as a tidal wave from one to seven feet 
above the surface of the land. This wave, im- 
pelled by a furious wind of one hundred miles 
to the hour, caused the destruction. The houses 
are generally placed on posts or blocks of wood 
that elevate them three to four feet above the 
ground. Some were blown to pieces and others 
were floated off and were lost. One man who 
happened to have a chain in his house, saved 
it by fastening the chain to a tree, and though 
the house floated from its foundations, it was 
not a total loss. 

If our readers would endeavor to conceive 
the awfulness of such a night, with wind, wave 
and rain beating on the inhabitants and all their 
earthly possessions being washed away, they may 
be able to understand the force of what some of 
the survivors said to our Friends, “Oh! you 
can’t believe us how we suffered. We can’t 
tell you! We can’t tell you.” 

One man lost his life in his efforts to save his 
wife and child; about as he sank in the waters, 
a rattlesnake sought refuge by wrapping itself 
around the wife’s waist. Both she and the child 
were caught in a tree and escaped with life. 

Many of the colored people work during the 
winter in the dredging and the preparation of 
the phosphate rock which lies at the bottom of 
the so-called rivers. It is found to be valuable 
as manure. But the storm which destroyed 
property on the land, had also wrecked the 
dredges and boats, so that this industry was sus- 
pended. 

As the crops on which they would have sub- 
sisted were ruined, it was evident that without 
help from outside a large part of the thirty 
thousand inhabitants must perish before new 
crops could be raised. This strong appeal to 
the sympathies of the benevolent has led to con- 
siderable contributions of money, clothing and 
provisions, which are being dispensed through 
several channels. The largest and best organ- 
ized of these probably is The Red Cross Society 
—presided over by Clara Barton. It has aimed 
to place an agent in every centre of want, 
through whom it may dispense aid, and assist 
in repairing the damages. To prevent absolute 
starvation, this society furnishes a weekly ration 
to a family of seven persons of one peck of grits, 
(a kind of fine hominy) and about one pound of 
bacon. It has furnished lumber, a small por- 
tion of which, with the help of the scattered 
boards and timbers of their former ruined 
buildings, have enabled many of the islanders 
to put up small cabins for shelter. Those thus 
working receive double rations. Many of the 
men have also been employed in draining the 
ponds scattered over the surface. 

That there should be some complaints of 
neglect was inevitable, considering the very wide 
field over which the society has operated and 
the extreme destitution of the people. One of 
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our Friends writes: “ Under-garments for cold 
weather were particularly called for; and as to 
comfortables, the one I was talking with said 
ten thousand of them might be judiciously ap- 
propriated. On the whole I came to the con- 
clusion that there was a great deal to be said 
for the organized charity work, and yet individ- 
ual attention and sympathy through conscien- 
tious persons, who know the actual condition of 
the sufferers would be likely to prove the most 
effectual help.” There is no doubt ample room 
for all that are willing to labor. 

Our Friends held some meetings among the 
colored people of South Carolina, and had op- 
portunities with them, in which they were en- 
couraged to state their position and offer sug- 
gestions as they might wish. Besides their in- 
vestigations on the island of St. Helena and in 
the adjacent parts, one of them went to Charles- 
ton to interview the relief committee there, and 
afterwards saw the governor of South Carolina 
at the State capital. 

emapansnneaiiintagisiae 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Barclay Home. 


An Institution with the above title having 
just been opened in West Chester, Pa., a brief 
statement of its scope and objects, and of some 
of the reasons for founding it, are offered for 
insertion in THE FRIEND. 

The primary idea with those who proposed 
this undertaking, was to establish a place where 
a comfortable home, at a moderate cost, could 
be obtained by a certain class of our members, 
particularly those rather advanced in years, 
who might not have a permanent residence of 
their own, or fur some reason might wish to 
avail themselves of the accommodations therein 
provided. 

This project has received the sanction and 
nena of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, yet that Meeting as such is not respon- 
sible for it, financially or otherwise. To carry 
the plan into effect, a number of the women 
members of that meeting formed themselves 
into the Barclay Home Association, of which 
Deborah G. Brinton, West Chester, Penna., is 
president, aud Anna T. Eldrige, Seal P. O., 
Chester Co., Penna., is Secretary, and Mary 
Emma Eldrige, West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
is Treasurer. 

In response to an appeal for aid, enough 
money has been subscribed to warrant the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in proceeding with the busi- 
ness, and there have been liberal contributions 
of furniture, provisions, &c. A commodious 
house has been rented in a pleasant part of the 
borough of West Chester, and the services of a 
competent matron have been secured. Applica- 
tion has been made for a charter, and the Home 
was opened on New Year’s day, and is now 
ready for guests. 

For further information apply to the officers 
above named, or to Helena J. Conner, Matron, 
Barclay Home, 122 8. Church Street, West 
Chester, Pa. 

It may be added that a limited number of 
transient borders can be accommodated at least 
for the present, and that mealsand lodging can 
be furnished to Friends whose business may 
bring them to the town. 





Tur Cuorcest BLesstncs.—To drink of the 
Redeemer’s cup of trial and to be baptized with 
his baptism of affliction, are still among the 
choicest blessings which he bestows upon his 
people.—Selected. 
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We have received (we suppose from the New 


York Tract Association of Friends) — of 


two very interesting little books—published in 
England—the lives of William Allen and John 
Bright, both members of the Society of Friends. 

William Allen was well-known in scientific 
circles for his investigations in chemistry and 
other branches of sciences; and he was endeared 
to the lovers of mankind by his earnest efforts 
to promote the cause of education among the 
poorer classes of the community, and in various 
ways to do good to his fellow-beings. He ac- 
companied Stephen Grellet in a long and event- 
ful journey through Europe, in which they 
traversed much of Russia, and visited the isles 
of Greece. His active interest in scientific, 
benevolent and religious subjects, brought him 
into contact with a great many persons, so that 
his time was very closely occupied. We believe 
there are few persons who could have had their 
minds so constantly and deeply engaged in 
labors of various kinds, and yet have preserved 
the sense of Divine communion, which seems 
to require seasons of withdrawal from all out- 
ward objects, and of fixing the thoughts on 
heavenly things. During the last year of his 
life he was much enfeebled and gave but little 
time to the public affairs which had before 
largely occupied him. He died Twelfth Month 
30th, 1842. 

John Bright retained through life his con- 
nection with the Society of Friends, and the 
training he received within its borders exerted 
a lasting influence over him, He was eminently 
gifted as an orator, and when quite a young man 
entered with great zeal into the conflict for the 
repeal of a “corn-law,” passed in 1815, re- 
stricting the import of bread-stuffs—the effect 
of which had been to raise the price of pro- 
visions, and which was felt to be a great injury 
by the manufacturing part of the common- 
wealth. Richard Cobden, who had become 
strongly impressed with the need of repealing 
the law of 1815, was at Leamington in 1841, 
and called on John Bright, as a friend, to con- 
dole with him on the loss of his young wife, 
whose corpse was then lying in one of the cham- 
bers of the house. Of this visit John Bright says: 
“ He addressed me, as you might suppose, with 
words of condolence. After atime he looked 
up and said, ‘ There are thousands of houses in 
England at this moment where wives, mothers 
and children are dying of hunger. Now, when 
the first paroxysm of your grief is past, I would 
advise you to come with me, and we will never 
rest till the corn-law is repealed.’ I accepted 
his invitation, and from that time we never 
ceased to labor hard on behalf of the resolution 
which we had made.” 

Together they travelled through every county 


in England, and held meetings in all the chief 


towns of Scotland. Their exertions were almost 
incessant. In one fortnight, Bright and Cob- 
den addressed sixteen meetings. J. Bright says: 
“For seven years the discussion on that ques- 
tion—whether it was good for a man to have 
half a loaf or a whole loaf—for seven years the 
discussion was maintained. For five years or 
more we (Cobden and himself) devoted our- 
selves without stint ; every working hour almost 
was given up to the discussion and to the move- 
ment in connection with this question.” Such 
labors of men of talent and principle, could 





hardly fail to be successful, and when the leaven 
of reform had sufficiently spread, they had the 


joy of seeing the corn-law repealed. ‘The labors 
of John Bright in this cause naturally intro- 


duced him into politics, and for many years he 
was an influential factor in the public events of 
England. When the war with Russia, which 
led to the terrible fighting in the Crimea was 
waged, he opposed it with all his power, but so 
great was the military fervor of the people that 
all efforts to prevent it were unavailing. With- 
out hesitation he encountered in the interests of 
peace, the unpopularity which his course in- 
volved, having the satisfaction, as he says in 
one of his speeches—* the priceless consolation 
that no word of mine has tended to promote 
the squandering of my country’s treasure or 
the spilling of one single drop of my country’s 
blood.” 

One of the noblest traits of John Bright, was 
his readiness to sacrifice popularity and _politi- 
cal prospects rather than violate his conscience 
by advocating‘ measures that he believed to be 
opposed to the true interests of his country or 
to the moral law. As an orator, he was thought 
to be equal to the best of his countrymen; and 
his efforts in that line were devoted to the good 
of mankind, The last ten months of his life 
were spent at his home at One Ash, and “on 
the 27th of Third Month, 1889, he passed away 
peacefully and without pain.” 

These books are sold at twenty-five cts. each. 





On the eighth instant a Meeting for Suffer- 
ings was held in Philadelphia, to hear the re- 
port of the Committee which have recently 
visited the islands of South Carolina, which 
were so greatly injured by the Cyclone of last 
summer, and of which some account is given in 
another column of this paper. From the report 
of the Committee it was evident that unless ad- 
ditional help is speedily furnished, many of the 
survivors must ere long sink under the effects 
of famine and exposure, and of diseases caused 
or aggravated by insufficient food and shelter. 
The Committee were authorized by the meeting 
to draw up an appeal to our members, calling 
upon them for renewed exertions to help the 
helpless, by contributions of money or goods; 
and they were encouraged to exert what influ- 
ence they could to induce the United States 
Government to extend national aid to relieve 
such wide-spread distress. 

We know that much has been done by our 
members in this cause, but we trust that many 
will be stimulated to fresh exertion—* Be not 
weary in well-doing’—* Blessed is he that con- 
sidereth the poor: the Lord will deliver him in 
time of trouble.” It is difficult to imagine the 
situation of a people, from whom not only their 
houses, but every article of household furniture 
has been suddenly swept away. One of the 
visitors stated that when their allowance of 
hominy was cooked, the members of the family 
gathered around the pot with oyster shells, 
which had to supply the place of spoons or cups. 





Removat.—The building belonging to the 
Bible Association of Friends, at the corner of 
Fourth Street and Appletree Alley, has been 
recently sold. This renders necessary the re- 
moval of the offices of Tae Brs_te AssocraTION 
and of Tue FRIEND from the premises so long 
occupied by them. Rooms have been rented 
by them in Walnut Place, which runs from 
the South side of Walnut Street, between Third 
and Fourth Streets, through to Willing’s Alley. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrrep Strates.—On the 9th instant, a fire in Jack- 
son Park, Chicago, destroyed the Casino and Peristyle 
buildings and Music Hall. The Manufacturers’ Build- 
ing also was destroyed, with thousands of its exhib- 
its. 

Another strip of Indian lands, the Northern part of 
the Colville reservation, in Washington, will probably 
be thrown open to settlement next fall. Government 
surveyors havecompleted their survey of the strip. The 
reservation is bounded on the north by the British 
Columbia boundary line, on the west by the Okanogan 
River, and on the south and east by the Columbia 
River. The portion to be thrown open for settlement 
extends the whole width of the reservation, and from 
the British Columbia boundary to about thirty-six 
miles south. It has an approximate area of 2500 square 
miles. 

The Charleston News and Courier states that there 
are 25,530 negro schools now in the South, where 
2,250,000 negroes have learned to read, and most of 
them to write. In the colored schools are 238,000 
pupils and 20,000 negro teachers. There are 150 
schools for advanced education, and seven colleges ad- 
ministered by negro presidents and faculties. 

There are said to be three negro millionaires in the 
United States. 

New Orleans has the smallest police force of any 
large city in the country, in proportion to its popula- 
tion and the area to be guarded, though it has the re- 
markable record of making more arrests than some 
forces double or even treble its size. With a popula- 
tion of 242,000, New Orleans has a police force of but 
256 men, and in the year 1892 these men made 22,008 
arrests. 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey has decided that 
the Race Track laws of that State are unconstitutional, 
on the ground that they are special acts, and that they 
grant exclusive privileges, immunities or franchises, 
to corporations, associations or individuals. 

On the 2nd instant, Judge Van Syckel, at Elizabeth, 
N. J., charged the Grand Jurors that the Linden Town- 
ship Committee should be indicted for bribery in grant- 
ing a license to the Linden Blood-horse Association 
Race Track for $5000, to be paid to a private corpora- 
tion, the Linden Sewer Company. He directed a 
former Grand Jury to find an indictment, but they 
refused and were discharged. 

The New Orleans Anti-Lottery League is conduct- 
ing a viyorous fight against the lotteries which have 
succeeded the Louisiana concern. This is much better 
than to say that prohibition does not prohibit, and 
therefore the lottery should be licensed, and the 
money thus received be expended in repairing, in 
some degree, the mischief the community suffers from 
this iniquitous business. 

A fire, which started in the Quale elevator, in To- 
ledo, on the night of the 3rd instant, spread to the 
King elevator, the Chamber of Commerce, the Won- 
derland Museum Theatre, West & Truax’s wholesale 
drug house, King’s block and other properties. The 
losses, so far as known, already exceed $850,000. 
Capt. Frazer, of one of the fire companies, was proba- 
bly fatally injured. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 613, being 
3 more than the previous week, and 63 more than the 
corresponding week one year ago. Of the whole 
number 107 were under one year and 36 over eighty 
years of age: 293 were males and 320 females: 109 
died of pneumonia; 59 of consumption; 48 of heart 
disease ; 32 of bronchitis ; 22 of old age; 20 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 18 of marasmus; 18 of diphtheria ; 
18 of convulsions; 16 of apoplexy ; 16 of inanition; 15 
of Bright’s disease ; 13 of casualties, and 13 of congestion 
of the lungs. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, 112} a 113; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 111. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 8;';c. per 
pound for Middling uplands. 

FEED. — Winter bran, in bulk, choice and fancy, 
$16.50 a $17.00; do., do., fair to prime, $16.00 a $16.25 ; 
spring bran, in sacks, $16.00 a $16.50; do., in bulk, 
$15.00 a $15.75. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.65; 

Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.90 a $3.10; Western 
winter clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.15; do., do., patent, $3.35 a $3.60; spring, clear, 
$2.35 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $3.90 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $2.90 per barrel for choice Pennsy]- 
vania. Buckwheat flour was in limited request an un- 
changed prices. New ranged from $3.00 to $3.25 per 
100 pounds. 


Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 65} a 66 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 42 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35} a 36 ets. 

Beer Cattr.e. — Extra, 5}c.; good, 5 a 5}c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 4{c ; inferior, 4} a 44c.; common, 3} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.— Extra, 4} a 44c.; good, 3} a 
4c.; medium, 3} a 34c.; inferior, 25 a 3c.; common, 
1} a 2}c.; culls, 1 a 14¢.; lambs, 3 a She. 

Hocs.—7§ a 7jc. for good Western, and 7} a 74c. 
for other grades. 

Foreign.—The New York Tribune correspondent in 
Londen thus summarizes the results of the concessions 
made by the Government and the Conservatives in con- 
nection with the Parish Councils bill: 

“ Concessions were made on certain points by Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Balfour agreed to do his best to see 
the bill passed not later than January 20th. Glad- 
stonians call this a Tory retreat and the Conservatives 
a Liberal surrender. ‘The truth as usual lies mid-way, 
but on the whole Mr. Gladstone has probably the best 
of the bargain. He gets the bill through, and what he 
surrenders matters not very much, except to the Radi- 
cals, who are angry, but who, after some sputterings of 
discontent and empty threats, submit. Mr. Balfour 
has carried out his part of the compact by suppressing 
with strictness every attempt at mutiny among his own 
followers, and the last clause of the bill was carried 
through committee on Thursday. There remain sun- 
dry postponed clauses which are contentious, but it is 
not now doubted that the bill will go up to the Lords 
before the date agreed upon.” 

A collision between a British and French regiment 
occured on the 23rd instant, at Warina, on the Sierra 
Leone border. The British troops were mistaken by 
the French for Sofas. Several men were killed. 

England has not experienced since 1881 such cold 
weather as that which at present prevails there. There 
was a heavy snowfall in lreland at the close of the past 
week. In the suburbs of London traffic has been almost 
suspended. There has been a snow blockade in the 
streets of the city, and the Thames continues frozen 
over above Richmond. Reports come of delayed mails 
in several country districts, and of snow bound railway 
trains. ‘The cables between Great Britain and the 
Channel Islands are broken, and messages are being 
sent to the Islands by way of France. Thesnowfall in 
Ireland has been heavy, and land and water traffic is 
delayed. No boat passed between Dover and Calais for 
a day. 

The New York Times’ representative writes: “The 
whole Continent, from the Black Sea to the Bay of 
Biscay, is desolated by arctic winds and covered deep 
with snow. For once the British Islands know some- 
thing of what winter elsewhere is like. Three heavy 
falls of snow on three successive days, with the mercury 
steadily down in the twenties, have given England the 
most polar aspect she has worn since 1812. In many 
parts of the kingdom a lower temperature has been 
reached this week than was ever reached before since 
records have been kept. 

Despatches received on the 2nd inst. in Rome from 
Sicily, show that the anti-tax movement has made 
great progress in the Province of Trepani. Several 
days ago the discontent in Campo Bello, a town of 6000 
inhabitants, near Trepani city, had become so threaten- 
ing that the Town Council passed a resolution abolish- 
ing the wheat octroi. As protests against this action 
the millers refused to reduce the price of flour and the 
bakers announced an increase in the price of bread. 
When these measures became known about a thousand 
men and fifty or more women of the working classes 
gathered from the town and surrounding country and 
began marching through the streets. The police tried 
to disperse them but were put to flight. The rioters 
set fire to all the public buildings except the town hall. 
From these buildings the fire spread to the near-by 
private houses. 

The Russian census returns show that the population 
in 1893 was 124,000,000. It is believed that these fig- 
ures are smaller than the actual population. In many 
districts the registration was improperly conducted, 
and in some of them it was necessary to have two regis- 
trations. 

The Russian Government will grant 200,000 roubles 
yearly for the purpose of promoting the colonization 
of Siberia and the Russian possessions in Central Asia. 
Each family of colonists will be granted 150 roubles. 
The scheme provides that 20,000 roubles shall be ex- 
pended in building log huts for the colonists 

There is but one steel making plant in Japan, and 
the Japanese Government is considering the advisa- 
bility of establishing other steel works. The one plant 
in that country, located at Sahai, in Izunai Province, is 
said to produce steel of the best quality, and the con- 


struction of other works would likely prove profitable, 

Admiral Da Gama, Commander of the insurgent fleet 
in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, has published a mani- 
festo, which was intended to counteract the effect of his 
celebrated declaration of a month ago in favor of the 
monarchy. This declaration has weakened the cause 
of the insurgents greatly, and has alienated from Mello 
and Gama several officers who before its appearance 
had been their trusted friends. Admiral Da Gama 
has since issued a manifesto, in which he says that he 
had not declared for the monarchy, but had merely in- 
tended to ask the people of Brazil what form of re- 
publican Government they wanted. Other interpreta- 
tions of his declaration had not been made in good 
faith. This manifesto has fallen flat. 

The New York Voice says: “ Press despatches from 
different parts of the province indicate that Prohibition 
has carried Ontario by at least 10,000. The great 
whiskey stronghold of Toronto, where the liquor men 
have concentrated all their forces and their effort, goes 
for Prohibition by 2,000 majority. The vote of the 
province, as a whole, will be two to one in favor of 
Prohibition.” The total vote of Prince Edward's Island 
on the Prohibition plebiscite, Twelfth Month, 13th, 
were 14,006, of which 10,616 were for Prohibition. 


The total vote cast for candidates was 17,595. It is 
considered a great victory for Prohibition. . 
RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, London, 
England, £25 2s. 6d. for subscriptions to THE FRIEND 
for vol. 67, as follows: £2 for himself, 4 copies; 10 
shillings each for Ernest W. Ashby, Mary Ashby, 
Alice Alexander, John Bellows, Robert Bigland, 
Alfred M. Box, Richard B. Brockbank, John Cheal, 
Robert H. Clark, Janres Cloak, William B. Gibbins, 
William Graham, Forster Green, James Green, Sus- 
anna Grubb, Jane Hall, William Hall, Thomas M. 
Haughton, James Hobson, Joseph Lamb, W. James 
LeTall, Mordaunt M. Monro (to No. 27, vol. 68), Wm. 
R. Nash, Sarah Pearson, George Pitt, Isaac Sharp, Jr., 
John Hall Shield, Eliza Southall, John Sykes, George 
Sykes, H. A. Uprichard, Charles F. Wakefield, Robert 
Walker, Ellen Watkins, Wm. Allen Watkins, Jacob 
Wigham, Susan Williams, Wm. Williamson, Francis 
E. Wright, and Friends’ Reading Society, Birming- 
ham; £1 each from James G. Smeal (2 copies) and 
John H. Walker, (vols. 66 and 67) and £1 2s. 6d. from 
Thomas Francis, to No. 52, vol. 67. 


NOTICES. 


Pusiic MEETING IN RELIEF OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
Soutn Caroutna SEA IsLanps.— It is proposed to 
hold a public meeting, at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on 
Seventh-day, the 13th inst., at 2.30 P. M., in which an 
account will be given of the condition of the islands 
before and after the awful storm which devastated 
them last summer, with the present needs of the in- 
habitants ; which inf-rmation has been recently gained 
by two Friends who have visited those islands. 


Errata.—In the obituary notice last week of Rachel 
Lupton, it should read Rachel Lupton, widow of Jona- 
than Lupton. 


Frienps’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
of Friend’s Institute Lyceum will be held at 140 N. 
Sixteenth Street, Sixth-day, First Month 19th, 1894, 
at 8 P.M. 


Frrenps’ Lisrary.—The Library is now open every 
afternoon, excepting on First-days, from 3 to 6 o’clock. 
Joun H. Drtuincuaw, Librarian. 





MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house on Arch St. 
Phila., on the twelfth day of Tenth Month, 1893) 
Curtis H. WARRINGTON, of West Chester, Chester 
Co., Pa., and ExizaBetu L. WALTON, of Philadelphia. 








Diep, Twelfth Month 27th, 1893, Hannan F. 
BonsaLL, wife of Edward Bonsall, in the eighty-eighth 
year of her age, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. She was a firm believer in the principles and 
doctrines of Friends, as held forth in their ancient 
purity, and did what she could to supportthem. After 
a brief illness, which she bore with Christian fortitude, 
she peacefully and quietly passed away, as one going 
to sleep, and we hope and trnst is gathered into the 
mansions of everlasting rest and peace. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 








